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a principal of tbe 1Ro\>al Hcabenw 

Of fll>U0lC. 

The Royal Academy of Music, established in 1822, was 
fortunate in having Dr. William Crotch appointed as the first 
Principal. Details of his life and career may be read in Grove’s 
Dictionary : briefly stated, he performed on the organ when only 
two years of age; two years later he gave public organ recitals 
daily in London. He astonished Dr. Burney and Wesley by his 
extraordinary skill in transposing at sight, harmonizing melodies, 
and naming combinations of sounds on hearing them. He also 
played with remarkable skill on the violin, which, owing to his 
diminutive stature, he held violoncello fashion. Burney was also 
impressed by Crotch’s extraordinary intelligence and natural 
ability in matters not musical, particularly his gift for drawing, 
which he exhibited by bold and masterly designs made with chalk 
on the floor. An Oratorio “The Captivity of Judah” he com¬ 
posed and had performed at Cambridge in 1789, when fourteen 
years of age; and he was made Professor of the University of 
Oxford when twenty-two years old. This most precocious child 
did not in after years attain to the highest position as a composer, 
but the list of his works is a long one, and contains music of a 
very high character ranging through various branches of vocal and 
instrumental art. He excelled as a contrapuntist and organist; 
and as a teacher was highly esteemed. He is best represented, 
perhaps, by his Oratorio ‘Palestine’ which, originally produced in 
Hanover Square Rooms in 1812, was performed by the Sacred 
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Harmonic Society in 1874. On the latter occasion I was engaged 
as solo tenor, and at the full rehearsal I was so struck with the 
modern fulness of the orchestration, that I enquired of Costa, 
who conducted, whether he had been revising it; he indignantly 
replied, ‘No ! it is all Crotch.’ 

He cultivated his skill as a painter, and published several 
drawings in black and white. I possess a few charming water¬ 
colours from his brush. The Rev. W. H. Ufevergal who was 
personally acquainted with Crotch, wrote, “ The diminutive frame 
and noble head of Dr. Crotch were types of his feeble health and 
masterly talent. His manual faculties were unique. He could 
write with his left hand as easily as with his right; and even with 
both hands at once when penning a piece of music. Specimens 
of this ambidexterity can be shown. Though he could not span 
more than an octave, and organ pedals were unknown, his extem¬ 
poraneous basses were not only flowing, but singularly full and fine. 
By an almost legerdermain use of his fingers and knuckles, he 
could—as when a child—produce astonishing effects. From his 
boyhood, he could manipulate a violin in almost every imaginable 
position. It may be remarked that the genuine merits of Dr. 
Crotch were never, during his life, adequately appreciated.” 

Crotch was Principal of the Royal Academy for ten years, 
retiring in 1832. He made his final appearance in public as 
organist at Westminster Abbey in 1834 at the great Musical 
Festival and died at Taunton in 1847. During most of his life he 
was in feeble health, and for many years was a great sufferer 
The following narration I received, in 1876, from a learned doctor 
who was witness of the incident referred to. 

“ During the latter part of his life Dr. Crotch being paralysed 
in his legs was unable to move about, and had to recline on a 
couch : he was particularly fond of children, and being gifted'with 
considerable ability in painting and sketching, used to delight in 
having the children of the neighbourhood brought into his sitting 
room when he painted scenes and characters to amuse them. 
One day, when so engaged, three heads of houses were announced 
from Oxford, who had come to consult him on some University 
business. After the ordinary salutations the Dr. said, well sit 
down, gentlemen; I must finish my work for these little ones, and 
then I shall be happy to attend to your business.” 

Dr. Crotch was, I think, then residing in Dean Street, Soho, 
and it is pleasant to know that a man of so many gifts (he was a 
scholar and a linguist as well as musician and painter) found a 
solace and comfort in his own affliction by doing his best to 
promote the happiness of others. 

William H. Cummings. 


Xa3ant6 at tbe picture palace. 

I knew him quite well by sight. Continued residence in the same 
neighbourhood makes for familiarity in many ways, and one of these 
is a knowledge of all the professional beggars of the district. In time 
even, it is possible to notice the scheme of their wanderings, for your 
professional beggar will work through the streets with the regularity 
and thoroughness of a rate-collector or house-to-house parson. But 
this man was too old to have such up-to-date methods. He was not 
in business as a beggar. He was a poor, pathetic piece of human 
trouble, and that he had become familiar to me was not because he 
was to be seen in certain streets on certain days of the week. Rather 
was it, probably, that there was still some place somewhere that he 
regarded as home, or at least some spot to which he considered he 
belonged, and so his homing instincts made him return there from 
time to time. He had, apparently, worn the same clothes ever since he 
had become an object of recognition to me. He was an old man, 
rather tall and stooping, with a beard of that variety which makes any 
old man look very fatherly and kind : he wore a poor old wreck of a 
frock coat, with trousers and boots “assorti” as regards age and 
condition, but his hat was his one piece of eccentricity. It was a semi¬ 
military affair of the peak variety, particularly affected by exhibition 
bandsmen. Altogether he was the kind of waif who makes a man put 
his hand in his pocket in spite of the fact that he knows (or is told) 
that thoughtless street charity does more harm than good. To be 
more exact though, his aspect was of the kind that prompts charity 
one second, and checks it the second after. A something about the 
man made one afraid of giving offence, though his need was always 
so cruelly obvious. And there I had seen him leaving his seat in the 
Picture Palace, the proprietor of which was the richer for his hardly- 
to-be-spared threepence. It was not perhaps the wisest thing for him 
to do. Public characters have to be careful of what they do and how 
they do it, and had Dives noticed that Lazarus could afford Picture 
Palaces like his more fortunate brethren, he would probably have 
buttoned up his cash pocket against him ever after. It showed 
humility (the quality perhaps which had wrecked his life) for he 
probably thought—if he had thought about it all—that he was quite 
unknown. Here he was wrong, otherwise this sketch would not have 
been written. I had always rather taken him to my heart, for he did 
look so like what one’s own father would have looked like in similiar 
circumstances. Nothing evil about the face, only the marks of poverty 
and failure. I took him still more to my heart on seeing him leave 
his seat on that Saturday evening. What mournful retrospection he 
may have laid himself open to in visiting that place. He was not the 
type of “ pauvre ” who would applaud and emulate the villain in his 
many forms of. villainy, nor would he laugh very much at the adventures 
and antics of some filmy “knight of the road.” ' No, .the pictures 
that would move him would be those with the human touch in them. 
'Not the thrill and excitement of the sketch in Texas ; not the summary 
justice of the Western Sheriff with his ready pistol and “hands up, 
but rather those films of happy (and unhappy) family life : those 
incidents which affect because of their simple unaffectedness : those 
scenes which make a man annoyed to find how much he is moved 
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by*them, and which make him resent the turning on of the light 
whilst his face bears visible signs of his emotion. Yes, I am sure of 
him. I can quite well see the kind of films that would take him back 
to the days of his youth, when all looked bright, hopeful, and possible, 
before he had been worsted in the struggle for life, before he had 
found out that he had no personality and little will. And that simple 
tale of sweethearting, who knows what scenes that brought back to 
him. A wife lost perhaps in early days : a wife who had been his 
great stand-by and whose departure had meant th^beginning of the 
end for him. Oh those visions of what might have been ! What 
mournful retrospection! And yet—“hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.” With the review of what he once was, returned 
perhaps some of the old spirit, and he forgot what he was, and what 
he wore, and in the friendly darkness, where all seem alike, perhaps 
he was making resolutions to try and pick up some of the old threads. 
Friend Lazarus, thou hast spent thy ha’pence wisely and well. Thou 
hast seen visions which will accompany thee for days to come. Thy 
life itself has been' a strange kind of cinematograph, which would 
move thy brethren could it be shown at the end of that shaft of light. 
Dives there in his shilling seat has seen what thou hast seen, but 
probably he lacks the key of suffering and failure which makes thee at 
one with most human experience. Pass out, knight of the road, thou 
hast seen and been seen; thou wast interested and hast given interest; 
thou art a beggar—wilt remain a beggar ? 

Leonard Hart. 


flfeems. about Members. 

Miss Greta Williams gave a vocal Recital at Hiolian Hall on June 
3rd. Mr. Frank Arnold contributed some violin solos to the 
programme. 

Sympathy will be extended to Mr. B. J. Dale on the death of his 
father, Mr. C. J. Dale, on June 16th. Mr. Dale, Senior, was a well 
known amateur whose interest in music was very keen. 

Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Robert Radford were among the soloists 
at this year’s Handel Festival. 

Amongst the Directors elected at the last General Meeting of the 
Philharmonic Society were Mr. Myles B, Foster, Mr. Stanley Hawley, 
Mr. J. B. McEwen, and Dr. H. W. Richards. 

During September and October Mr. Arthur Newstead was on a 
tour in the provinces in the course of which he gave about thirty 
concerts. From November to March he will undertake a Continental 
tour, in the course of which he will visit Switzerland, Holland, Italy, 
and Spain. 

Messrs. J. C. and E. C. Jack are bringing out a series of books each 
devoted to a great musician and containing, besides a monograph, a 
selection of music. Amongst them are “Beethoven” and “Wagner,” 
by Mr. Frederick Corder, and “ Mendelssohn” and “ Mozart,” by Sir 
Frederic Cowen. Later volumes of these “ Masterpieces of Music” 
will include “ Verdi ” and “ Liszt,” by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
“ Haydn ” and “ Rossini ” by Sir Frederic Cowen. 
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Congratulations to Miss Rosa Bonner' on her marriage to Mr. L. 

Ford. 

Mr. York Bowen’s Second Pianoforte Concerto in D minor was 
given at the Patron’s Fund Concert on July 23rd, the composer being 
the soloist. The King and Queen were present. 

Miss Marjorie Wigley gave a Pianoforte Recital at yEolian Hall on 
June 18th. 

On June 27th Mr. Godfrey Gardner and Miss Jessie Gardner gave 
a Concert in the Queen’s (Small) Hall. They were assisted by Mr. 
Rowsby Woof and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse. 

The pupils of Madame Hilda Wilson gave a Concert at the Broad- 
wood Rooms on June 27th. 

Mr. Frederick Moore gave a series of ten lectures between August 
3rd and 17th at the Hereford Training College before a gathering of 
music teachers from all parts of the kingdom. The lectures were 
arranged in connection wiih Mrs. Curwen’s Holiday Course, and the 
subjects touched upon by Mr. Moore included the history of the 
pianoforte from the early Egyptian lyre and harp to the modern 
grand, the theory of sound, string vibration, Mr. Matthay’s principles 
of technique, use of rubato in classic and romantic music, musical 
appreciation considered under the three heads, sensuous, emotional, 
and intellectual, interpretation, form, pedalling, etc. 

Mr. George Aitken gave a Pupils’ Recital at Bechstein Hall on 
July 16th. 

Miss Clara Blackburne will give a Pianoforte Recital at Bechstein 
Hall on December nth. She will be assisted by Mr. Hans Wessely, 
who besides playing Solos will join Miss Blackburne in Brahms’ 
Sonata in D minor for piano and violin, and take part in Beethoven’s 
Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, Op. 97, in B flat. Miss Black¬ 
burne has been recently playing with success in Italy. 

Congratulations to Mr. F. Kilvington Hattersley on the success of 
his son, who has won an open History Scholarship at Downing Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, besides gaining a Leeds Senior City Scholarship of 
^50 per annum for three years and a Leeds Grammar School Exhibi¬ 
tion of ^50 a year for 4 years. 

Mr. Myles B. Foster’s “History of the Philharmonic Society of 
• London : 1813-1912” has just been issued by Mr. John Lane. 

Mr. Frederick Moore’s pupils gave a Recital at Victoria Hall, 
Ealing, on June 20th. 

Two invitation Recitals were given at Bechstein Hall on July 10th 
and 18th, on the first occasion by members of Mr. Matthay’s class at 
the Royal Academy of Music, and on the second by students of the 
Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School. Mrs. Matthay gave recitations. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have just published a book by Mr. J. B. 
McEwen entitled “The Thought in Music: an Enquiry into the 
Principles of Musical Rhythm, Phrasing, and Expression.” 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson and Mr. Ernest Read are collaborating on 
a new work entitled “ Aural Culture based upon Musical Apprecia¬ 
tion,” a class book for teachers. Part I. has already been brought 
out by Messrs. Joseph Williams, Ltd., who have also issued a 
pamphlet by Mr. Macpherson, “Modern Ideas in the Teaching of 
Harmony.” 

The subject of Mr. Stewart Macpherson’s lecture at the Musicians’ 
Holiday at Bideford was “ Ear-training and Musical Appreciation,” 
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the former term being taken in its widest sense. During the autumn 
Mr. Macpherson acted as “extern” examiner for musical degrees at 
the National University of Ireland. He has also been invited by the 
Education Committee of the London County Council to give another 
course of ten lectures to their teachers on “ Musical Appreciation ” 
at the Day Training College, Southampton Row, W.C. 

Messrs. Novello & Co. have just published a book, “ Dr. Arne and 
Rule Britannia, 55 by Dr. W. H. Cummings. 

Mr. Millar Wilkinson, Deputy Alderman of the Wa*d of Cornhill, 
recently presented to Mr. Alderman and Sheriff-elect Cooper his chain 
and badge of office on behalf of the inhabitants of the ward. The 
ceremony took place at a crowded gathering at Merchant Taylors 5 
Hall, Threadneedle Street. Accompanying the gift to the Sheriff- 
Elect was a handsome diamond ornament, with a diamond brooch 
and pendant and double-length pearl necklet for Mrs. Cooper. In 
making the presentation Mr. Deputy Millar Wilkinson said that 
Alderman and Sheriff-elect Cooper had carried on business in the 
ward for forty years, and, closely identifying himself with the public 
life of the City, he had won the esteem and affection of the whole of 
the inhabitants. Mr. Sheriff-elect Cooper, returning thanks, testified 
to the pleasant relations that had always existed between himself and 
his fellow-citizens of Cornhill. The shrieval badge and chain are 
of the Renaissance period, the former including the arms of the 
Musicians and Parish Clerks 5 Companies and of Lloyds 5 . The chain 
bears, amongst other embellishments, the arms of the Royal Academy 
of Music and the device of the London Orphan Asylum, Watford. 

When the remarkable literary activity amongst members of the 
Club can be noted amongst the present “ Merns. about Members, 55 it 
seems extraordinary to remember the fear that was expressed when 
the magazine was started over twelve years ago that it would be a 
hard matter to fill its pages ! 

Mr. Stanley Hawley’s edition of Popular Pianoforte Classics is now 
published by Messrs. Cary & Co. 

A new and cheaper edition of Miss Oliveria Prescott’s book, 
“ About Music and what it is made of, 55 has been issued by Messrs. 
Methuen & Co. 

Messrs. Claud Pollard and Frank Arnold will give an Orchestral 
Concert at Bechstein Hall on Nov. 13th. 


Club 2>omas. 


SOCIAL MEETING. 

On July 4th the R.A.M. Club and the R.A. Musical Union held a 
joint meeting at the , Academy. The company numbered over 400. 
The musical programme was carried out JpyMr. Mischa Elman, Dr. 
Lierhammer, and Mr. Percy Kahn. Mr. Elman and Mr. Kahn opened 
with a rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata for violin and piano, No. 5, in 
F, the.charm of the slow movement and the daintiness of the Scherzo 
in particular being delightfully conveyed. Later on, Mr. Elman gave 
Saint-Saens 5 Rondo Capriccioso with such effect that in response to 
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the applause he played Corelli’s “La precieuse.” A final group of 
pieces included Bach’s air on the G string, a Haydn Menuet arranged 
by Burmester, and Wieniawski’s “ Souvenir de Moscou.” Mr. Elman 
was recalled many times, and finally gave as an “extra” a piece by 
Vogrich. Mr. Kahn was at the piano. 

Dr. Lierhammer’s songs included a group by Schubert (“ Nach- 
stiick,” “Die Taubenpost,” “DerTod und das Madchen,” and “tisch- 
erweise”), a group by Hugo Wolf (“ Ernst ist der Friihling, 55 “ Auch 
Kleine Dinge,” “Auf dem griinen Balcon,” and “Der Musikant”), 
and a group consisting of “ Midi du Village,” by Goring Thomas ; 
“Mandoline,” by Debussy (repeated); Old Dutch Lullaby, “The 
Tired Father,” by Arnold Mendelssohn; and “The Sentry,” by Alexis 
Hollander. All were given with rare beauty of phrasing and unerring 
instinct for fitness of expression. Dr. Lierhammer was accompanied 
by Mr. Harold Craxton. 

At the end of the evening Sir Alexander Mackenzie made a 
felicitous little speech, saying that he could not allow the circum¬ 
stance of the Club and Union meeting for the first time in the new 
Concert Hall to pass without a few words of congratulation on the 
happy event. At last they had a hall that was worthy of the 
Academy, and he was proud to be the President both of the Club and 
of the Union in a year when this was the case. He hoped that the 
present would be the precursor of many more such meetings. It was 
also his pleasant duty to offer very warm thanks to the eminent 
artists, who had delighted them that evening. Both of them were 
known throughout the world. We had ceased to look upon them as 
foreigners ; Dr. Lierhammer was one of themselves, and a professor 
of the Academy, while Mr. Elman passed a large part of his time in 
this country. Their presence and their help that night were greatly 
appreciated. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 

The 23rd Annual Dinner of the R.A.M. Club was held at the 
Criterion Restaurant on Saturday, July 20th, Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
presiding over a large gathering, which included Lady Mackenzie, 
Mr. Oscar Beringer, Mr. York Bowen, Dr. W. H. Cummings, Dr. 
Eaton Faning, Dr. Richards, Dr. Dundas Grant, Mr. F. G. Fitch, Mr. 
Edward Nicholls, Mr. F. W. Renaut, Mr. William Shakespeare, Mr. 
Charlton Speer, Mr. Charles Phillips, Mr. Hans Wessely, Mr. F. 
Corder, Mr. Stanley Hawley, Mr. Fred. King, Mr. Stewart Macpherson, 
Mr. W. Henry Thomas, Mr. H. R. Eyers, Mr. Alfred Gibson, and 
others. 

The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson proposed the toast of the R.A.M. Club. 
It was difficult to say much about any institution pursuing an even 
career along the path of peace and prosperity, as had beemthe lot of 
the Club during the past year, and they would all rejoice that they 
had been so fortunate as to secure as President this year Sir Alexan¬ 
der Mackenzie. The meetings during the twelve months had been 
extremely well attended. But what the Club needed was a greater 
element of personal service from its members, especially in recruiting, 
in capturing the present students as they left the Academy, and 
inducing them to join the Club ; secondly, in regard to making 
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literary contributions to the columns of the Club Magazine. Per¬ 
sonally he should like to see the Magazine made much more useful 
and effective, and its scope extended. Then he would venture to 
throw out the hint in the hope that it might be acted on by many 
present, that the magazine should be a link between members in all 
parts of the Empire, for those working in distant parts of this far- 
flung Empire would be particularly welcome as contributors to the 
magazine. 

Dr. W. H. Cummings proposed the toast, “Thejfeoyal Academy of 
Music. 55 He said that the history of the Academy was a romantic 
one ; it belonged to a romandc period—a century, or nearly a cen¬ 
tury, that in musical history had been the most important of all the 
centuries. It was marvellous that orchestral music, maybe pianoforte 
music also, had attained its position during the years of the. Royal 
Academy of Music. In the year it was founded—1822—Schubert 
was composing his B minor Symphony ; Beethoven had not written 
his Ninth Symphony ; Weber had not written “ Oberon”; Spohr was 
then to the front; and Mendelssohn composed, a few years after, the 
Overture to “The Midsummer Night 5 s Dream 55 ; other composers of 
this wonderful century were Auber, Rossini, Herold, Liszt, Berlioz, 
Schumann, Chopin, Wagner, and Verdi. There they had the history 
of music ; and it was encouraging to remember that in the progress 
of music the Royal Academy had taken an immense part. If they 
looked at the annals of the Academy it would be found to have pro¬ 
duced some first-rate musicians in every department of the art. The 
Academy had had a romantic history in other ways. More than once 
it was on the point of collapsing, and it was greatly to the honour of 
the profession that it had been saved from such fate, for the professors 
had come forward and had done their best to help it. Nowadays the 
Academy had the support of the best amateurs of the country, 
without whom musicians could not live, and was upheld by the 
musical profession, who recognised good work. It was an interesting- 
fact that when the Academy was badly off a Festival was held in 1834 
in the Abbey, when there was produced the good old Handel music 
that many professed now to despise, which brought ,£2,250 to the 
Academy, and a like sum to the Royal Society of Musicians, to the 
Benevolent Fund of which he had now the honour of being treasurer. 
It was, he thought, in 1868 that Charles Lucas was appointed Prin¬ 
cipal of the Royal Academy, and from that time it made admirable 
progress. It had had some splendid Principals—Potter, Lucas, 
Bennett, Macfarren—all of whom he knew very well.. Potter was a 
little man, an interesting personality, and an enthusiastic and splendid 
musician. He himself remembered one very cold morning taking- 
part in rehearsing a Symphony of Beethoven, and shivering with the 
cold. Potter, passing by, remarked, “You seem to be uneasy; what 5 s 
the matter with you ? Cold ! Cold, when listening to Beethoven— 
that’s impossible ! 55 That was the sort of man Potter was. After him 
came Lucas, a thoroughly good musician, though rather brusque in 
his manners. Then came Sterndale# Bennett, one of the most de¬ 
lightful, charming, and lovable of men. Next came Macfarren, and 
after him the present Principal, whose career should be a model to 
every student, for wherever he found himself Sir Alexander was 
always trying to learn. Nowadays too many students were content 
with three'years or even less, and then considered themselves fully 
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equipped musicians. Instead of this they should avail themselves of 
every opportunity to advance in knowledge. Under the guidance of 
Sir Alexander the Royal Academy of Music had gone forward in the 
path of progress. Certainly it was the most important musical 
educational establishment in the world. It was one of the first to be 
founded, the only one before it being the Conservatoire of Paris. 
Neither Berlin, Dresden, nor Brussels had an academy so early as 
London. Hundreds of years hence he hoped the Royal Academy of 
Music would be even more prosperous than at present, and have as 
distinguished a Principal and Professors as now, for if so, it would 
continue to afford satisfaction not only to England but to the whole 
world. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in responding to the toast, paid a 
tribute to Dr. Cummings, whose withdrawal from the service of music 
would, he hoped, be yet far distant, for his experience, activity, and 
love of the art were extraordinary, and we had few such men. He 
knew Lucas, his master, whom he much admired, especially in after 
years, though perhaps not so much at the time, for he once said, 
“Mackenzie was the worst counterpointist he had ever met. 55 He (Sir 
Alexander) could afford to confess it now, and he must admit that 
Lucas was right. All the evening he had felt as if back in Tenterden 
Street, the tooting of the horns, and the frightful noises which irritated 
the artistic temperament, had brought the past back strongly. He 
thought then they should congratulate themselves that they had now 
a building where the windows were kept hermetically .sealed, and 
they could enjoy peace even by the deprivation of fresh air ! Yester¬ 
day’s event, however, he had found more touching than cheerful, 
though he ought to have felt exceedingly cheerful, because he was so 
strongly reminded of his dear friend Threlfall, with whom he had 
discussed for some nineteen years the possibility of removal and of 
having a home of their own, and he (Sir Alexander) did not think a 
single word too much was said about Mrs. Threlfall for her superb 
and magnificent gift. To-night he felt a little Shakespearean, for he 
had spent nearly the whole / day at Earl’s Court, and in driving back 
he wondered whether he could not recall something in the prophetic 
Shakespeare applicable to their new home. Suddenly it came upon 
him like a flash that they were to be found in “ Richard the Third 55 in 
the first two lines :— 

“ Now is the winter of our disconTenterden Street 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York-Gate ! 55 
He would not prolong his remarks, because a speech was to be inter¬ 
polated not on the toast list, which would afford some insight into the 
work the new Academy had thrown upon some of them. It had been 
a trying year, because, as he had said the previous day, “honest 
labour’s lovely face” had stuck to them like a brother. Nowadays to 
be a member of the Academy Committee was no sinecure, and the 
Chairman, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Rube, and Mr. Nicholls had worked like 
slaves. Reference had been made to the amateurs, and he for his 
part did not know what could be done without them. The structure 
they now enjoyed they owed largely to a succession of those gentle¬ 
men, who worked as if they were young students who had to make 
their bread and butter. 

Mr. Edward Nicholls explained that owing to the unavoidable 
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absence of . their much esteemed Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Rube, an 
importanfrtoast had been entrusted to him, and he rejoiced that it 
afforded him a unique opportunity of publicly expressing his great 
regard for Mr. Renaut and his warm appreciation of the valuable 
services he had rendered the R.A.M. Mr. Renaut had held the 
onerous office of Secretary for twenty-one years, during which time 
his initiative, ability, exceptional foresight and inexhaustible patience 
had been of the greatest service and value to the Academy. Indeed, 
its present state of general prosperity was in a great measure due to 
his unceasing care and enthusiasm which, in sickness anlfbealth, he 
had devoted to it. _ He attended to its interests early and late. The 
work of this particularly momentous year had been exceptionally 
severe, and but for his vigorous exertions the School could hardly 
have been opened at the appointed time. And during the past three 
terms he had laboured unceasingly for the comfort of others and for 
the welfare of the Academy. The Committee of Management had 
deputed him cordially to acknowledge their appreciation of Mr. 
Renaut’s services at all times. But they felt that at the close of a 
period which would have tried the stamina and staying power of a 
much stronger man, their recognition should take some other form 
than that of thanks. They wished him then to hand Mr. Renaut a 
more substantial proof of their regard for him and of his splendid 
work on behalf of the Academy, and on behalf of the Committee he 
begged his acceptance of a cheque. 

Mr. Renaut declared this was one of the proudest moments of his 
life, for to know that your performance of duty had given satisfaction 
to those whom you served was a pardonable matter of pride. He 
remembered the very early mornings spent in visiting the new build¬ 
ings to see the progress of the work, the bruised shins he took home 
after his efforts to cross the immense pieces of stone and other 
impedimenta, and a beautiful silk hat ruined by violent impact with 
scaffolding which, notwithstanding the soft promise of the builder, 
had not been replaced. Then about a year ago, after taking up his 
residence at the new building, he remembered the morning rambles 
to note the things that had not been done, but which required atten¬ 
tion, his scolding of the workmen, and especially the wily clerk of the 
works, extracting promises to do things and then endeavouring to 
recollect that they had not been done. But now they must confess 
that what they had gone through was being amply made up to them 
by the increased comfort they enjoyed in the new Academy. Truly 
it had been a strenuous year, and here they were at the end of 
it with everybody feeling they were much better off in the new build¬ 
ings than in the old. The building was beautiful; it also gave every 
comfort they could reasonably wish for. However, they had not yet 
discovered where the architect had hidden the smoking-room ; but 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie and his dear friend, the Chairman of the 
House Committee, had promised to devote a portion of the summer 
vacation to the quest, and they all wished them success. 

Mr. Frederick Corder, who proposed the toast of “The 
Ladies,” said he wished to deprecate the tone in which this toast was 
generally proposed and responded to, namely, a tone of strained 
facetiousness. He was sure ladies did not like it ; that, on the con¬ 
trary, especially in the present day, they wished to be taken seriously. 
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Perhaps they deserved it, perhaps they did not ; but at least they 
wanted it. He had to propose the health of ladies connected with a 
noble profession, who were as competent artists as themselves. Did 
they realize how large a percentage of ladies there were to gentlemen 
at the Royal Academy ? He thought it was 80 per cent. Among 
candidates for the Licentiateship he thought the proportion was 92 
per cent., and among candidates for the Associated Board he was 
told it was 99*9 ! Among these there was a large proportion of excel¬ 
lence. If their achievements were seriously considered were there 
not lady pianists as good as male pianists, lady violinists as good as 
male violinists ? Then they were told there were no women com¬ 
posers. He would beg to contradict that flatly. He would assert in 
all fearlessness that he knew women, not many certainly, who had 
attained the highest range of art as much as men. He knew one 
opera (not by Miss Ethel Smyth) which would do honour to Covent 
Garden, where, however, it would never appear. And he could say 
much the same of others. Why these works would not come to a 
hearing it was not his business to explain on an occasion like the 
present. The fact, however, was that women could, and did, work 
every bit as good as that done by men. Therefore, they should treat 
the ladies with respect and honour, and he would ask the men to 
honour the toast. 

Mr. Spencer Jackson, who responded on behalf of the ladies, 
declared himself to be in an embarassing position in seeking to avoid 
a deprecatory opening on the one hand and strained facetiousness on 
the other. In the musical profession women had every bit as good a 
chance as the men. He did not know that the ladies acknowledged 
him as champion ; but on behalf of the ladies he begged to thank the 
promoters of the Dinner for a pleasant evening. 

Dr. Eaton Faning, in proposing the toast of “ The Visitors and 
Artists,” extended a cordial welcome to all their guests, whom they 
were very pleased to have with them that evening, and hoped to 
see again. 

Mr. Fitch thought he migHt speak for all the visitors, and say 
that they were prepared to reciprocate Dr. Faning’s suggestion that 
they should come again. They all felt much indebted to the artists 
of the evening. He believed that they felt that gratification which 
was experienced by the artist in being received with appreciation and 
applause, and for having received them in this fashion he had on 
behalf of the artists to thank those present. 

The following music was performed during the evening :— 

Songs ... (a) “ To the Forest” . Tschciikowsky 

(&) “ What does little birdie say?” Mackenzie 

(<r) “Waves” ... ••• Montague F. Phillips 

Miss CLARA BUTTERWORTH. 

Clarinet Solo ... Concertino . Weber 

Mr. CHARLES DRAPER. 

Song . “ The Devout Lover ” ... M. V. White 

Mr. THORPE BATES. 

Mr. W. M. Young also contributed a couple of humorous items. 
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- IRew HDustc. 

Balfour, H. L. 

“ Play up, School ! ” Unison Song. (Novello & Co.) 

Braithwaite, 5 . H. 

Six Characteristic Pieces for the pianoforte ... (Augener, Ltd.) 
Cowen, Frederic H. 

“ The Months,” twelve pieces for the pianoforte (Novello & Co.) 
Foster, Myles B. 

Four Sunday Duets.(Hammond & Co.) 

Eight Introductory and Closing Voluntaries 

for the organ . ... ... 

German, Edward. 

“ My bonny lass she smiletb,” Part Song ... (Novello & Co.) 

“ Sweet Day, so cool,” Part Song . 

Hawley, Stanley. 

Dance Sketch for pianoforte, Dreams ... 

Two Songs (i) “Friend of my infinite” ... ” 

(2) “My true love” ... ... ” 

fenner, Harold. 

" Were all the world a garden,” Song ... (Ascherberg & Co.) 
“ Curly Locks,” Song ... ... ... ... 

“ Valse Comedienne,” for orchestra (John Ouseley Music Co.) 
Mackenzie, A. C. 

Saltarello, from six pieces for the violin, with 

pianoforte accompaniment ... ... (Novello & Co.) 

Nunn, E. Cuthbert. 

A Short-Setting of the Office for Holy 
Communion in E flat 
Phillips, Montague F. 

“Morning Song,” Part Song 

“ Evening Song,” Part Song. 

“ Th ? Whispering Waves,” Part Song ... (Chappell & Co.) 

Twin Stars,” Part Song . 

“ Night is nigh,” Song . 

“ Beyond the Meadow Gate,” Song. 

“ Sea Echoes,” Song Cycle ... ... ’’ 

West, John E. 

“ Praise the Lord ye servants,” 

Motet for 8 voices (double choir) ... (Novello & Co 'i 
“May-bells,” Trio for S.S.C. ... . 1 ' 


©voan IRecttals. 

Cunningham, Mr. G. D., at Hampstead Garden Suburb Free Church 
(May„22nd and Oct. 10th) ; at the Crystal Palace (June 1st) ; 
at Pmner Free Church (June 6th) ; at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
E.C. (July 12th); at St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol (July 23rd); 
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at St. Matthew’s, Upper Clapton, N.E. (July 29th) ; at St. 
Peter’s, Sudbury (Sept. 25th) ; at Old Meeting Church, Bir¬ 
mingham (Oct. 17th) ; and at Alexandra Palace (Sept. 8th, 
15th, 22nd and 29th, and Oct. 6th and 13th). 

Gardener, Miss Winifred, at Stratford Congregational Church, E. 
(May 23rd). 

Gostelow, Mr. Fred, at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, E.C. (May 15th and 
22nd) ; at Upminster Congregational Church (June 12th) ; at 
St. Mary’s, Studham (July 17th); at St.John’s, Lowestoft 
(Aug. 5th) ; at the Parish Church, Great Yarmouth (Aug. 6th) ; 
and at the Parish Church, Luton (Oct. 3rd). 

Phillips, Mr. Montague F., at the Parish Church, Esher (June 9th 
and Sept. 23rd). 


©tntuar\>. 


ALFRED GREENWOOD. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Alfred Greenwood whose 
demise occurred on July 6th, after a painful illness. He was born in 
1842 on board a ship going to New Zealand, in which country he 
spent his earlv life.- As a boy he showed great love of music, and 
made himself a violin, strings and all. Arrived at man’s estate, he 
sang at many concerts in New Zealand, but was unable to realise his 
ambition of coming to England to study until he had earned the 
money, which he did by working for some years as a surveyor. When 
he came to this country he entered the Royal Academy of Music where 
he studied at first under Mr. T. A. Wallworth, and afterwards under 
Mr. William Shakespeare?, his elocution paster being Mr. Walter 
Lacy. A man of genial nature, he was universally liked. A fellow- 
student speaking of him recently said, “ If I were allowed only one 
sentence to describe Mr. Greenwood I think I should use this one— 
He was a good Samaritan.” 


WILHELM KUHE. 

On October 7th, a former member of the Club passed away in the 
person of Mr. Wilhelm ICuhe, at the advanced age of 88. He was a 
native of Prague, where he was born on December 10th, 1823. His 
parents being musical they determined to give their son every ad¬ 
vantage which his gifts appeared to warrant, and at the age of ten 
they placed him under the care of Joseph Proksch, with whom he 
studied for some years. Subsequently he became a pupil of Wenzel 
Tomaschek. In 1845 he was induced by his friend, Johann Pischek, 
a singer, to accompany him to London. Kuhe was received with 
much kindness by various musicians resident in London, and obtained 
several engagements, his success being so gratifying that the fol¬ 
lowing year he took up his permanent abode in this countiy. 
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Quite early he became associated with Brighton, devoting to it a 
large part of his time during the whole extent of his professional 
career. It was in 1847 that he began a series of concerts in the 
South Coast town which had the effect of greatly stimulating its 
musical life. In 1871 he started the Brighton Musical Festival, at 
which he brought forward many works by native composers, including 
F. H. Cowen, J. F. Barnett, F. Clay, W. Macfarren, Alfred Cellier, 
Henry Leslie, Arthur Sullivan, Henry Gadsby, Thomas Wingham, 
and many others. Although he engaged the mosLJeminent singers 
of the day, or perhaps because he did so, the Festivals* were never a 
financial success, and he abandoned them in 1882 after having lost 
some thousands of pounds. The last Festival alone left him the 
poorer by ^1000. After this he contented himself with an annual 
concert in Brighton, and another in London. His jubilee concert 
was given at Queen’s Hall in 1894. In 1886, Kuhe was appointed to 
the staff of the Royal Academy of Music as a professor of the piano¬ 
forte, a position which he resigned in 1904 owing to failing eyesight, 
which later developed into total blindness. Henceforward his chief 
solace was his beloved piano. 

.A man of remarkable amiability of character, Kuhe enjoyed the 
friendship of a host of people, musical and otherwise, and in his 

Musical Recollections,” published a few years ago, he gave many 
interesting reminiscenses of those with whom he had been brought 
into personal contact, his verdicts being invariably marked by generous, 
appreciation of their good qualities. He wrote a large number of 
what were called Morceaux de Salon , which achieved very g'reat 
popularity. More forceful characters there have been than Wilhelm 
Kuhe, but none more gentle and persuasive. His tall, spare figure 
will be missed in those places where musicians congregate. 


fllMistc's fllMsston. 

Dr. William H. Cummings was the guest of the evening at the 
Authors’ Club, on October 14th, when he delivered an address on 
“ Music’s Mission.” Mr. J. Mewburn Levien presided, and Mr. Francis 
Gribble occupied the vice-chair. 

In responding to the toast of his health Dr. Cummings said that 
music was coeval with creation; Adam and Eve must have recognised 
its beauty and exercised their vocal powers in song. Many years ago, 
when he was young, there flourished a popular lecturer on music, a 
blind organist named Purkiss (he was organist of St. Clement Danes 
in the Strand), who was wont to descant on the music heard by Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, and as an illustration performed u Hush, ye 
pretty warbling choir,” the charming song in Handel’s “Acis and 
Galatea.” What did we mean by the term music ? Scientifically it 
might be said that music was the result of rhythmic, well-ordered 
vibrations; sounds which were not so produced were mere noise and 
cacophony. Music’s mission was to elevate the soul, improve the 
mind, to solace the sick and weary, to nerve and encourage the strong, 
to recall happy memories from the past, to suggest greater and fuller 
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happiness in the future. Music’s mission as an educator and as a 
potent factor in civilisation had been proclaimed during many past 
ages by great men and great thinkers—Plato, Aristotle, Luther, 
Shakespeare, Carlyle, and Gladstone. To-day we as a nation were 
keen in our appreciation of music, although it had been the fashion to 
decry our claim to a distinguished place amongst musical peoples. 
This had arisen from an ignorance of musical history. It was now a 
known and an accepted fact that the earliest existing example of beautiful 
melody and tuneful harmony combined was an old English people’s 
song, which, heard by a monk at Reading Abbey, was noted down by 
him before the year 1240. This composition, full of grace and charm, 
had no parallel in any country in Europe. The priceless treasure was 
written on parchment and was preserved in the British Museum. In 
the seventeenth century we had the great and original composer, 
Henry Purcell, called by his contemporaries the British Orpheus. 
His life, all too short, only thirty-seven years, afforded time to show 
that as a creative musician he had then no equal. The advent of the 
Idanoverian kings, and of Handel, brought a new fashion into the 
realm of music, and Handel became the ideal of the multitude. The 
composers of the day swam with the tide, and too often their effusions 
were only faint imitations of the great master they admired, and 
people forgot and neglected the compositions of Purcell, or, if they 
remembered them, it was only as antique specimens of harmony. 
Some excuse might be made for musicians when we remembered that 
Addison, writing' in 1694, an “Account of the Greatest English Poets,” 
omitted the name of Shakespeare, and that the critics of the day 
regarded the Elizabethan poets as barbarians. 

Music was the young'est of the arts, and that was proved by the fact 
that the most popular type to-day was orchestral music, which came 
to birth only a little over a hundred years ago. It was the outcome 
and product of the genius and labours of Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Weber, and, above all, Beethoven ; to these names they might add 
the more modern Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Wagner. Of living composers 
he named none. Some were content to strive to make good music 
and forward music’s missionothers were forgetful of the singular and 
unique attribute of music, namely, that it alone of all the arts needed 
no material object or subject for the exercise of its magic powers. 
Music could not depict a house, a baby’s cradle, or a kitchen. When 
composers had more or less successfully imitated the roaring of a lion, 
the heavy tread of a beast, or the crowing of a cock, they might have 
raised a smile, but assuredly they had done so at the expense of the 
dignity of their art. He was afraid a lack of inspiration was respon¬ 
sible for some of the vagaries exhibited by certain modern composers. 
There were also those who found the acknowledged music scales 
insufficient for their needs, and who exhibited much ingenuity in 
groping for new devices. We could not, however, ignore the fact that 
our present scales were the ultimate result of experiments which had 
been made during' thousands of years. Doubtless, when used by a 
genius, they would prove as serviceable in the future as in the past. 
Stuart Mill expressed his fear that the possibilities of our diatonic 
scales were exhausted, and that it would be impossible for composers 
to produce new music; but experience had proved how fallacious 
were his views. Of music’s mission in the future we could only 
speculate; that g'reat discoveries and advances would be made 
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seemed ii^vitable. Already they noted that vibrating atoms had some 
mysterious attraction for each other; this was evidenced in the 
employment of wireless telegraphy. Probably the atom vibrated in 
harmonious ratios, and therefore they mutually attracted. Astronomers 
had obtained a marvellous insight into the complex planetary and 
stellar systems ; and it was hoped that similar success might be 
gained by our acousticians. Some day perhaps, aided by electricity 
and newly-invented magnifying receivers, we might be able to hear 
and admire the symphonies and harmonies of the heaven^- He was 
told that even now the operators at wireless installations were 
frequently unable to account for mysterious musical sounds which 
invaded the night watches. Radium received its energy from, and 
responded to, radiations which traversed all space, as pianoforte strings 
responded to sounds in unison with their notes. Space was all a- 
quiver with, waves of radiant energy of various lengths, which consti¬ 
tuted the harp of life. We vibrated in, sympathy with a few strings 
here and there ; with the tiny X-rays, actinic rays, light waves, heat 
waves, and the huge electro-magnetic waves of Hertz and Marconi ; 
but there were spaces, numberless radiations, to which we were stone 
deaf. Some day, a thousand years hence it might be, we should know 
the full sweep of this magnificent harmony, and with it we should 
vibrate in accord with the Master Musician of it all. 


©ur Blrna flDater. 


OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDING. 

Although so long ago as August, 1911, the Royal Academy of 
Music took up its new quarters in Marylebone Road, the edifice could 
not be considered complete until the new concert hall was finished. 
This being* at last out of the builder’s hands, the time was appro¬ 
priate for a formal opening of the entire building, and on Saturday, 
June 22nd, this ceremony was performed by his Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, K.G., G.C.V.O., in the presence of 
a very large assemblage, many of those present being attired in 
academical dress. The company included, amongst others, Lord 
Alverstone and Miss Webster, Madame Albani, Sir George Alexander, 
Sir William E. Bigge, His Highness Ray Rana Bhawani Singh Baha¬ 
dur of Thalawar, Sir William Crookes, O.M., Signor Campanini, 
Professor Sir James Dewar, Sir George Donaldson, Miss Fanny 
Davies, Mr. F. Dicksee, R.A., Mr. Clifford B. Edgar, Mr. F. M. Fry 
(Master of the Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors), Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., Mr. Ernest Guy, Mr. 
Edward German, Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., Mr. Arthur F. Hill 
(Master of the Worshipful Company of Musicians), Mr. J. Holbrooke, 
the Hon. Alex. Nelson Hood, Sir Thomas Boor Crosby (the Lord 
Mayor), ^and the Lady Mayoress, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir 
George C. Martin, Sir Herbert Marshall, Mr. David Murray, R.A., 
Madame Nordica, Sir C. Hubert Parry, Mr. Charles Rube, Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, Alderman Sir T. Vezey Strong, the 
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Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, Madame Tetrazzini, Sir William Vincent, 
Sir Ernest Waterlow, R.A., Dr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Shelley Fisher, 
Mr. H. R. Bird, Dr. T. Lea Southgate, Rev. H. C. de Lafontaine, and 
of course, the professors of the Academy. 

During the time of waiting Dr. H. W. Richards played on the new 
organ the first movement of Elgar’s Sonata in G, Op. 28, and Stan¬ 
ford’s Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, Op. 57, while in conjunction 
with Mr. Hans Wessely he performed Mackenzie’s “ Benedictus.” 

Prince Arthur was received on arrival by Lord Alverstone and Lord 
Strathcona (vice-presidents), Sir William Bigge, Sir James Dewar, 
and Sir George Donaldson (directors), Mr. Philip Agnew, Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, Mr. Frederick Corder, Mr. Frederic King, Mr. Tobias 
Matthay, Mr. Edward Nicholls, Mr. Fred Walker, and Mr. Hans 
Wessely (members of the Committee of Management), and Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie (principal). Mr. Alderman Cooper, Chairman 
of the Committee of Management, presented his Royal Highness 
with a master-key of the building, and then there was a brief inspection 
of the premises, after which came a short concert in the new hall. 
Beethoven’s “Inauguration of the House” Overture, Op. 122, very 
appropriately opened the programme, which included Mackenzie’s 
“ Invocation,” composed for the Philharmonic Centenary, and Mr. 
Frederick Corder’s specially composed fifty-part motet, “ Sing unto 
God.” 

Prince Arthur of Connaught, in declaring the building open, 
expressed his regret that his father was unable to be present with 
them that day to take part in that interesting ceremony. He knew 
that the Duke of Connaught took a very warm interest in the welfare 
of the Academy, and he was sure it would have given him the utmost 
pleasure to take his part, as its President, in dedicating to the 
beautiful art of music the building in which they were assembled. 
From its inception, some ninety years ago, the Royal Academy of 
Music had enjoyed the favour and patronage of the Royal Family, 
and he felt sure he was only sneaking his father’s thoughts when he said 
that that friendship and interest were fully maintained to-day. He was 
further commanded by the King to congratulate, in his Majesty’s name, 
the Directors, the Committee of Management, and other authorities of 
the Royal Academy of Music upon the completion of the new build¬ 
ings. There was a time, which he thought was happily past, when 
musical education was undoubtedly behindhand in this country, and 
when they could not vie with their Continental neighbours in any 
branch of musical science. Time had proved that there was plenty 
of good material which only required the necessary facilities in order 
to be turned to proper account, and he felt sure they would agree 
with him when he said that those facilities had been enlarged and 
developed by the increased accommodation for study afforded by 
those spacious and luxurious buildings which it was his privilege to 
declare open that day. If the old line was still true, that “ Music 
hath charms to soothe the troubled breast,” he thought there had 
been few ages of the world when such charm was more needed than 
at the present moment, and he felt sure that Lord Alverstone could 
tell them what it had meant to him in the course of his brilliant and 
strenuous career. It was a source of great pleasure to him to offer 
his personal congratulations to Sir George Donaldson on having 
found that beautiful site, and for having persuaded his colleagues to 
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build on it. It had not been done without much labour and strenuous 
effort on his part, and they owed him their lasting thanks. In 
declaring the building open, and in dedicating it to the objects indi¬ 
cated in the Academy’s Charters, he expressed his father’s and his 
own cordial good wishes for the continued success of the Governing 
Bodies, and more especially to Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in main¬ 
taining the position of the Academy as the foremost of the national 
institutions devoted to music in this country. 

Lord Alverstone, in proposing a vote of thanksjp Prince Arthur 
of Connaught, thanked his Royal Highness for the -cordial and genial 
spirit in which he had declared the building open. They were, 
indeed, gratified to see Lord Strathcona present and restored to 
health. Only those who had known the “ rabbit-warren ” in Tenterden 
Street could appreciate the difficulties under which the work had 
formerly been carried on, and it gave them the greatest pleasure to 
see the work going on already in the new buildings. Looking back 
over the past twenty years and seeing the advances that had been 
made, they knqw what a great deal there was for which they had to 
thank Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

Sir George Donaldson, in seconding, mentioned that he had 
secured by purchase the ground lease of an adjoining site, and when 
they outgrew their present accommodation, which was sufficient for 
over 500 students, as he ventured to predict they would, the Royal 
Academy of Music would be able to secure the site under the most 
favourable conditions. 

Mr. Alderman Cooper supported the motion, which was carried, 
and cheers were given for his Royal Highness. 

In the evening there was a very largely attended reception. The 
programme of music which was performed comprised only composi¬ 
tions by former students of the Academy, the soloists being also 
former students. The items were as follows : Overture, “ Di Ballo ” 
(Sullivan); Songs {a) “Starry Woods,” \b) “The Enchanted Forest” 
(Montague Phillips), Miss Clara Butterworth ; Fifty-part Motet for 
Female Voices, Accompanied (Frederick Corder), Choir ; Song, 
“ Sois Heureuse” (A. Goring Thomas), Mr. F. Baring Ranalow ; 
Concerto, Pianoforte, “Scottish” (Mackenzie), Miss Irene Scharrer; 
Flute Solo, Cantabile and Scherzo (Nellie Fulcher), Miss Penville ; 
Songs (>a ) “ Brevity,” ( b ) “ Song of Autumn,” ( c ) “ Love’s but a 
Dance” (J. B. McEwen), Miss Caroline Hatchard; Violoncello, 
Solos (a) “ The Hamadryad,” (b) “ The Light Wind ” (May Mukle), 
Miss May Mukle. 


THE NEW ORGAN. 

A fine organ has been presented to the Institution by Mrs. Thomas 
Threlfall, whose husband was for twenty years the Chairman of the 
Committee of Management. This gift will be completed by a case 
for the instrument, the cost of which will also be generously defrayed 
by the same lady. The brass plate, which will be affixed in a 
prominent position on the case, bears the following inscription :— 

“ This organ was presented by Mrs. Threlfall to the Royal Academy 
of Music in loving memory of her husband, Thomas Threlfall, Chair¬ 
man of the Committee of Management, 1886-1907, The Royal 
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Academy of Music wish hereby to record their gratitude for his 
devoted services.” 

The specification was prepared by Dr. H. W. Richards in con¬ 
junction with the builders, Norman and Beard, Ltd. The console 
has been designed on simple lines for the convenience of students, 
the measurements being identical with the organs at the Royal College 
of Organists and the Guildhall School of Music, both of which instru¬ 
ments were erected by the same builders. In addition to the organ 
in the Concert Hall, two practice organs have been erected in class¬ 
rooms on the upper floors, the console and keyboard in each instance 
being identical with the Concert Hall organ, though the number of 
speaking stops is necessarily curtailed. 

The blowing is provided for by an air shaft allowed for in the 
structure, the wind being carried up to the practice organs from the 
bellows chamber. This air shaft is tapped where required for the 
practice organs. Two “Discus” blowers, each actuated by a 6-h.p. 
motor, are so arranged that one can always be held in reserve, one 
being amply sufficient for the Concert Hall organ for recital purposes. 
It can also supply enough wind to blow the three organs when used 
for practising purposes. 

The touch has been carefully thought out, the key resistance and 
weight on all three organs being similar to an up-to-date grand 
pianoforte. 

The Great to Pedal (double action) can be brought on or shut off 
in four ways : with stop knob, with piston on left side just above the 
Great organ keys, and with two composition pedals, one on each side. 
Another convenience to players is the stop “ Pedal compositions to 
Great Pistons,” whereby the Great organ can be built up with a suit¬ 
able Pedal organ, either by hand (piston) or by foot (composition 
pedal). 

The quality of tone of individual stops is excellent, while the rich 
Diapasons and the Full Organ have a very telling effect, being well 
supported by a full-toned,Pedal organ. The shape of the roof at the 
back of the organ helps to bring out the tone of the pedals in a 
striking manner. Altogether the builders are to be congratulated on 
the artistic tonal results of the organ, and on having produced such a; 
fine instrument for the Royal Academy of Music. The following is 
the complete specification :— 

GREAT ORGAN. CC to c'". (61 notes.) 

I. Double Diapason (wood metal), 16 feet; 2. Open Diapason (metal), 8 
feet; 3. Open Diapason (metal), 8 feet; 4. Claribel Flute (wood), 8 feet; 5. 
Como Flute (metal), 8 feet; 6. Principal (metal) 4 feet; 7 * Harmonic Flute 
(metal) 4 feet; 8. Fifteenth (metal), 2 feet; 9. Tromba (metal), 8 feet. 

SWELL ORGAN. CC to c'". (61 notes.) 

10. Lieblich Bordun (wood), 16 fqet; 11. Open Diapason (wood-metal), 8 
feet; 12. Rohr Flote (wood-metal), 8 feet; 13. Salicional (metal) 8 feet; 14. 
Vox Angelica (metal) 8 feet; 15* Gemshorn (metal), 4 feet; 16. Dulciana 
Mixture (metal), 3 ranks ; 17* Contra Fagotto (metal), 16 feet; 18. Cornopean 
(metal), 8 feet; 19. Hautboy (metal), 8 feet; 20. Tremulant. 

CHOIR ORGAN. CC to c"'. (61 notes.) Enclosed in separate swell box, 

21. Gamba (metal), 8 feet ; 22, Hohl Flote (wood), 8 feet; 23. Dulciana 
(metal) 8 feet; 24. Flauto Traverso (metal), 4 feet; 25. Harmonic Piccolo, 
(metal), 2 feet; 26. Como di Bassetto (metal), 8 feet; 



PEDAL ORGAN. CCC to G. (32 notes.) 

27. Open Diapason (wood), 16 feet; 28. Violone (metal), 16 feet; 29. 
Bordun (wood), 16 feet; 30. Octave (wood), 8 feet; 31. Bass Piute (wood), 
8 feet; 32. Ophicleide (metal), 16 feet. 

COUPLERS. 

33. Swell Octave (pneumatic); 34. Swell Sub-Octave (pneumatic); 35. 
Swell to Great (pneumatic); 36. Swell to Choir (pneumatic); 37. Swell to 
Pedal (mechanical); 38. Great to Pedal (mechanical) ; 39. Choir to Pedal 
(mechanical). i*. 

ACCESSORIES. - : - 

Four pistons to Great Organ ; four pistons to Swell Organ ; four pistons to 
Choir Organ ; one reversible pedal for Great to Pedal Coupler; one reversible 
piston for Great to Pedal Coupler ; four composition pedals to Pedal Organ; 
four composition pedals to Swell Organ ; one stop to connect pedal composi¬ 
tions and Great Pistons ; Balanced Swell Pedals. 


CHAMBER CONCERT. 

The Students 5 Chamber Concert was given at Queen’s Hall on 
June 10th. Mr. Vivian Langrish (holder of the Liszt-Bache scholar¬ 
ship) played Cesar Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. Messrs. 
Hawke, Frank Howard, Willie Davies, and Ambrose Gauntlett were 
associated in a performance of the Allegro of Schubert’s D minor 
string quartet; Mr. Herbert Brine played Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s 
“ Villanella” for violin. Miss C. K. Newell and Miss Hilda Lenanton 
began the concert, with an Allegro for violin and harp, by N. v. Wilm, 
and Miss G. Bleasdale and Miss Mary Ramsey ended the programme 
with a rendering of Liszt’s “Concerto Pathetique” for two pianos. 
Miss Olive Tydeman and Miss Gladys Daniel played the solo parts 
of Bach’s Double Violin Concerto in D minor (Andante and Allegro), 
accompanied by a small orchestra conducted by Mr. Hans Wessely. 
Miss Olive Townend sang “ Die junge Nonne” (Schubert), and Miss 
Lilian Rickard rendered “ Nobil Signor.” Mr. George Whitehouse 
sang Schubert’s “ Fischermadchen ” and “ Wohin,” and Mr. Con¬ 
stantine Morris gave two old English songs, arranged by H. Priestley 
Smith (Goring Thomas scholar). Three original compositions were 
introduced by students. Miss Adela Hamaton brought forward an 
Andante and Scherzo from a quartet for piano and strings. Miss Helen 
Bidder gave a performance of her own Allegro con Spirito for piano. 
Mr. Greville Cooke’s Andante and Scherzo from a sonata for piano 
and ’cello, was played by himself and Mr. A. Gauntlett. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 

The Orchestral Concert was given at Queen’s Hall on June 18th. 
Mr. Constantine Morris gave the Scena, “I fain would hide,” from 
Weber’s “ Euryanthe,” while Miss Marjorie Walker sang “ Ah ! 
fors e lui,” from Verdi’s “La Traviata.” Coleridge Taylor’s “ On- 
away ! awake beloved,” was given by Mr. Frederick Shaw, and 
Mr. Albert Brown gave “ Hpar me, ye winds and waves,” from 
Handel’s “ Scipio.” Some movements from Vieuxtemps’ concerto in 
D minor were rendered by Mr. Edgar Hawke, while Miss Margaret 
Bernard gave Tschaikowsky’s “Variations sur un theme rococo” for 
violoncello. Movements from Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto 
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and Saint-Saens’' concerto in F were rendered by, respectively, 
Messrs. Henry Penn and Brian Nash. The only students’ composi¬ 
tion brought forward was an Adagio and Scherzo for pianoforte by 
Miss Ethel Bilsland. The pieces were played by Miss Dorothy 
Capon. The orchestra was under the guidance of the Principal, 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 

The academic year was brought to a conclusion with the distribution 
of prizes by Mrs. Thomas Threlfall at Queen’s Hall on "July 19th. 
The proceedings began with a short programme of music, including 
Beethoven’s Cavatina for violins and organs, Arensky’s Variations for 
strings of a theme by Tschaikowsky, conducted by Mr. Hans Wessely, 
and two of Walford Davies’ Six Pastorals for voices, strings, and 
piano, that were conducted by Mr. lies. Miss Harriet Cohen and 
Mr. Vivian Langrish gave a performance of Saint-Saens’ Valse 
Caprice for two pianos. 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie then delivered a speech commenting on th e 
work of the busy year. After referring to the recent official opening 
of the new Academy by H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught, and 
alluding in sympathetic terms to the demise of Mr. Albert Randegger 
and Mr. Henry R. Rose, the Principal went on to speak of the 
Special Course for Teachers, which, recently initiated, was now in 
full operation. “None may say that at the present moment the 
education of children is being neglected,” said the speaker. “The 
elaborate plans now laid in many places to perfect the system of 
their training, sometimes fills me with apprehension, not so much for 
them as for the teachers of the future, who would seem to be expected 
to develop into a something little short of a separate species of 
supermen and women. So much is being done for the young that 
the greatly augmented demands made upon the teacher, and what 
ought to be an equivalent remuneration, are being lost sight of. I am 
thinking not only of thdse engaged in the higher branches of educa¬ 
tional work, but also of the patient music governess, whose own 
education is in consequence becoming very much more expensive, 
while her fees by no means show any signs of rising to the level of 
'the increasingly numerous qualifications she is being called upon to 
exhibit. And I frankly think that the time is come when a general 
recognition should be made, when something should also be done in 
favour of the teacher. The situation is becoming, year by year, more 
one-sided, and unfair.” Sir Alexander Mackenzie announced some 
benefactions to the Academy. Mr. Edward W. Nicholls had promised 
a prize of £10 10s. for female pianists; the late Mr. Bonamy 
Dobree’s prize of a like amount for violoncellists would henceforth be 
given by Mrs. Ferdinand M. Huth ; a valuable violin bow had been 
offered by Mr. J. Arthur Beare, and the speaker himself had presented 
a new set of three timpani by Messrs. Hawkes. 

The Principal concluded as follows : “ The great work of the 
School has been carried along steadily, and with but few departures 
from the ordinary course. The obstructions have now entirely dis¬ 
appeared, and with great relief we can now return to normal condi¬ 
tions. We had, unfortunately, to discontinue those most useful and 
instructive Fortnightly Concerts, which provide us with a more exact 
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knowledge of the talent and progress of our students ; and every 
Professor will rejoice at their permanent resumption. So also, in 
regard to the performance of the Operatic and Dramatic Classes, for 
which the necessary, and more promising stage-arrangements have 
already been built and tested. In future, two Chamber Concerts will 
be given in our own particularly well-adapted, acoustically-perfect 
Concert-room, during each term. The number of aspiring performers 
will therefore be doubled. Whatever petty deprivations and small 
trials of patience we may have had to bear, it was jy^Jl worth waiting 
for. What particular portion of Rome took the longest time to erect, 
we are not informed, but one sympathises with the under-lying touch 
of irritability which is preserved in the old saying about that City not 
having been ‘ built in a day.’ In our own case, the Concert-hall gave 
cause for more thought, in view of the varied purposes which it has 
to serve, and the curiously microscopic-supervision to which its details 
are subjected by those in superior authority, than any other part of 
the whole structure. But, I certainly can point to one highly-essential 
item in it, one which was ready much in advance of its time, and that 
is the splendid instrument, a building itself, placed there by the 
generosity and goodwill of the lady who honors us by her presence 
here to-day. It is difficult for me to speak about the touching motive 
which prompted her to do so, even more so to refer to my old and 
dear friend,, her late husband, whose memory that instrument per¬ 
petuates in the School to which he gave so much energy and ever- 
kindly thought, for nearly twenty years. I have frequently alluded to 
that, but always with the same deep and warm feelings which the 
recollection of his unique amiability and goodness invariably brings 
back to me. Mrs. Threlfall has never allowed the chain of interest 
and sympathy between us to be broken. Already the most generous 
donor of a large annual sum of money, and a liberal Scholarship, she 
has now relieved the School of perhaps the heaviest burden which 
must inevitably have fallen upon it, by presenting the magnificent 
Memorial Organ (by Messrs. Norman and Beard) which is to serve 
many generations of students in the making of the ‘ Solemn Music 5 
which Milton describes as £ that undisturbed song of pure content, 5 
and all the members of this Corporate Body, wherever they may be, 
join the Directorate and Committee in offering their most grateful 
thanks for her superb gift to the Academy. 55 


Hcafcemp Xetteiv 

Naturally, the chief event of last term was the Official Opening of 
our new premises by H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught. Full 
details of this important function will be found on another page. A 
distinguished and representative assemblage of guests attended the 
ceremony, and the Prince who was most enthusiastically received 
charmed all present with his delightful speech. His Royal Highness 
said that his father had asked him to express his deep regret that he 
was unable to be present on that occasion, and he was further com¬ 
manded by His Majesty the King to congratulate, in his name, the 
authorities on the completion of the new buildings. He paid an 
eloquent tribute to the work of the Principal, and in conclusion 


expressed the wish of his father and himself that the success of the 
Academy would continue, and that it would maintain, its position as 
foremost of the national institutions devoted to music in this country. 

An interesting progamme of music preceded the opening ceremony, 
the works performed being Beethoven’s Overture “ The Inauguration 
of the House 55 ; Sir Alexander’s “ Invocation 55 for Orchestra, and Mr. 
Frederick Corder’s specially written fifty-part motet “ Sing unto God.” 

In the evening a largely attended reception took place, the music 
being composed and performed by past Academy students. 

Altogether this memorable day passed off most successfully, the one 
regret of the authorities being their inability, owing to exigencies of 
space, to extend invitations to many whom they would gladly have 
seen present. 

The prizes were kindly distributed by Mrs. Thomas Threlfall at 
Queen’s Hall on July 18th. As usual on these occasions a large 
gathering of students and friends attended. During the course of 
the Principal’s speech feeling mention was made of the generosity of 
Mrs. Threlfall who had given the fine organ in the. new Concert Hall 
in memory of her late husband, our devoted Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee of Management, and further had decided to present a handsome 
case for the instrument. 

Sir Alexander also announced that Mr. Edward W. Nicholls had 
most kindly given an Annual Prize of Ten Guineas for Pianoforte 
Playing. 

The Governing Bodies have received a special donation of ^ioo 
toward the Building Fund, through the generosity of the Clothworkers 5 
Company. 

The Rev. Canon Edgar Shepherd, C.V.O., D.D., Sub-Dean of 
H.M. Chapels Royal, has been appointed Honorary Chaplain to the 
Academy. 

Mr. Percival Driver has been appointed a Professor of Singing. 

The following awards have been made:—Ada Lewis Scholarships, 
Arthur Phillips (organ), Giovanni Barbirolli (violoncello), Evangeline 
Livens and Gwendda Davies (pianoforte) ; Campbell Clarke Scholar¬ 
ship, Dorothy F. Simpson ; Baume (Man) Scholarship, Marguerite 
E. Morton ; Anne E. Lloyd Exhibition, Albert Brown ; Stainer Exhi¬ 
bition, Dudley E. Poll. W.H. 


Editorial IRotes. 

It may be pointed out that now is a good time—a particularly good 
time that is—for members to bring in new members to the Club. 
The Club year begins on January ist next, but by Rule xxi. the 
subscription in the case of those elected between now and then will 
not only cover what remains of 1912, but also 1913. So please try 
your best to get someone to join fhe Club, for “ the more the merrier 1 ” 
Prospectuses of the Club and nomination forms may be had on 
application to the Secretary. 

By the way, would those ladies and gentlemen who have not yet 
paid their subscriptions, very kindly do so as soon as possibie ? The 
end of the year is approaching, when the books have to be made up, 
and the accounts audited in time for the Annual General Meeting. 




Attention may be drawn to the next Social Meeting, which is to be 
held in the new Concert Hall of the Academy on Monday, Nov. 18th. 
The Committee have invited Mr. C. W. Perkins, the organist of 
Birmingham Town Hall, to play some pieces on the fine organ 
which has been presented to the Academy by Mrs. Threlfall, in 
memory of her husband, the late Mr. Thomas Threlfall, who for 
many years laboured so devotedly and generously on behalf of the 
Institution. Miss Carrie Tubb, the well known sij^er, has also 
consented to give some vocal items-, while other arrangements are, at 
the time of writing, still in course of negotiation. The Concert Hall 
takes some filling, so do not forget to make a note of the date,—18th 
November—and then turn up in full force. 

The new number, No. 3 of volume 8, of The R.C.M. Magazine is 
interesting, as it always is. The Director’s address, delivered last 
May, contains much sound and thoughtful advice based on the value 
of traditions and necessity of living up to them. “ Traditions ” said 
the speaker, “ are alive and conventions are dead.” The whole 
address is well worth consideration. There is also an appreciative 
article on Samuel Coleridge Taylor the lamented composer, and a 
very useful one on “ The Phono-Rhythmic method of French,” besides 
many other items of interest to Collegians which are duly chronicled. 


jfutuce futures. 

Social Meeting (Ladies’ Night), Monday, November 18th, 1912, 
at 8 p.m. 

Annual General Meeting and Social Meeting (Members 
only),. Saturday, January 25th, 1913. 

Joint Meeting of the R.A.M. Club and Union about 
March 8th, 1913, at 8 p.m. 

Social Meeting (Ladies’ Night), Wednesday, June 18th, 1913, 
at 8 p.m. 

The above Meetings will take place at the Academy. 

Annual Dinner, Saturday, July 19th, 1913, at 7 p.m. 


IRotices. 

1. —“The R.A.M. Club Magazine” is published three times a 
year—about November, February and May—and is sent gratis, to all 
members and associates on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. — Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to the 
Secretary, Mr. J. Percy Baker, Wilton House, Longley Road, Tooting 
Graveney, S.W. 

By order of the Committee. 
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